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THE ADIRONDACKS. 

In the northern portion of the State of New York lies a wild 
and romantic mountain region popularly known as " The Adiron- 
dacks," taking its name from the Adirondack Mountains, which 
run through it, or rather which form the backbone, so to speak, 
of the tract which is itself a table-land considerably elevated 
above the sea. This tract of land is bounded on the east by 
lakes George and Champlain, and on the north and west by 
Canada and the St. Lawrence River. The elevated plateau from 
which the mountain peaks spring, is about a hundred and fifty 
miles from north to south, by about a hundred miles from east to 
west, and has an average elevation of about two thousand feet 
above the sea level. It forms the greater portion of the counties 
of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Hamilton, with a portion of St. Law- 
rence. The Adirondack Mountains are an outlying portion — like 
the Green Mountains, the White Mountains and the Catskills — of 
the great Appalachian chain which extends from Canada through 
the Middle and Southern States to the northern part of Alabama, 
a distance of nearly thirteen hundred miles. The Alleghanies 
form the most important part of the chain, the name Appalachian 
having been given by De Soto to the southern end, from an Indian 
word, while the name of Alleghany was given by the northern 
settlers from another Indian word said to mean " endless." The 
Adirondacks proper present a number of peaks of varying height, 
the highest being Mount Marcy, which is nearly five thousand five 
hundred feet high ; and is, except Mount Washington, in New 
Hampshire, the highest peak of any in the northern spurs of the 
Appalachian chain. Other high peaks of the Adirondacks are 
mounts St. Anthony, McMartin, Seward, Emmons and Mclntyre, 
of which the three first are about five thousand feet high, and the 
two last about four thousand. 

Geologically these mountains are composed not of stratified 
but of granite rock, and from this circumstance lose the precision 
of outline which characterizes the mountains of the same chain in 
the Middle and Southern States, and take on more conical forms 
with more abrupt slopes, thus giving greater variety and more 
grandeur and wildness to the scenery. The valleys, taking of 
course their forms from the mountain ranges bounding them, are 
wild and rugged, and to the traveler through them seem to be 
crooked and confused to an inexplicable degree. In point of fact, 
however, they follow a pretty clearly defined system throughout 
the whole range — and substantially the same system as the val- 
leys in other portions of the Appalachian chain. The drainage of 
the plateau is in three general directions : toward Lake Cham- 
plain on the east, and northeast through the Saranac and the Au 
Sable ; southerly through the Boreas and Cedar rivers, which 
unite with the Hudson to form the magnificent water way of 
which we are so justly proud ; and to the northwest through the 
Racket and St. Regis rivers, which empty into the St. Lawrence. 
The sources of all these streams, however, are so near together, 
and most of them are so connected with each other by the lakes 
in which they for the most part originate, that canoes may, and 
do, pass through almost the entire region, which is covered with 
lakes, large and small, to an extent scarcely to be comprehended 
even by those tolerably familiar with the " Great North Woods." 

On this point, Rev. Mr. Murray, who is known as an enthusi- 
astic lover of this particular wilderness, if not altogether accurate 
in all his statements, says : " For hundreds of miles I have boated 
up and down that wilderness, going ashore only to * carry ' around 
a fall, or across some narrow ridge dividing the otherwise con- 
nected lakes. For weeks I have paddled my cedar shell in all 
directions, swinging northerly into the St. Regis chain, westward 
nearly to Potsdam, southerly to the Black River country, and 
from thence penetrated to that almost unvisited region, the 
' South Branch,' without seeing a face but my guide's ; and the 
entire circuit, it must be remembered, was through a wilderness 
yet to echo to the lumberman's axe. It is estimated that a thou- 
sand lakes, many yet unvisited, lie embedded in this vast forest 
of pine and hemlock. From the summit of a mountain two years 
ago, I counted, as seen by my naked eye, forty-four lakes gleam- 
ing amid the depths of the wilderness, like gems of purest ray 
amid the folds of emerald-colored velvet." 

It was this ease of water communication throughout the tract 
th,at made it as much of a resort to the Indian as it has since 
been to the white hunters. From the wild and rugged nature of 



the ground, thickly covered as it was by forests of birch, beech, 
maple and ash — besides the hemlock, spruce, fir and white pine, 
higher up ; and cedar, hemlock and hackmatack, in the swampy 
lowlands — this would naturally have been looked upon as the 
most secure possible of coverts for game of all kinds. The easy 
penetrability secured by the lakes and rivers, however, diminished 
its security as a refuge, and neither large nor small game found 
there the safety they so much covet ; and so the deer, the moose, 
the caribou and the bear, the otter and the beaver were hunted 
down with comparative ease ; while the fish, the salmon-trout, 
the trout and the pike, with which the lakes and streams abounded, 
were easily lured from their haunts. Nor were there lacking in 
these wilds other animals than those we have named, not so useful 
to man, but even more attractive to the adventurous hunter ; for 
here were found the panther and the scarcely less fierce though 
more cowardly wolf. It is not strange that the Indian made this 
region the magazine, so to speak, from which he drew his supplies 
of meat, of fish, and of furs ; and it was, also, the scene of some 
of the hunting exploits which he most delighted to narrate around 
the council fire. The white trappers and hunters naturally fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, and for many years found there the same 
opportunities and improved them in the same way that he had 
done. Nor has this traditional use of the tract yet been entirely 
done away with, although the Indian has been driven out and 
some of the game has followed him. The caribou has utterly 
disappeared, and the moose, we believe, may be considered prac- 
tically extinct in that wilderness ; while deer, although still found 
in considerable herds, are yearly decreasing in number. As for 
the bears, they are rarely seen, and whatever may have been the 
character of those members of the ursine race which roamed 
these forests in aboriginal days, the black bear — the only species 
now found there — of to-day is nearly as tame as those specimens 
of his race to be seen in the streets of our cities.' The panther — 
as the wild-cat found there is erroneously called — is now seldom 
seen ; while the true panther, a most dangerous animal, has be- 
come extinct ; and the wolves, much diminished in number, no 
longer venture to attack travelers, nor do they ever approach the 
haunts of civilization, unless driven by hunger in some unusually 
severe- winter. As for the fish, it can hardly be demonstrated that 
there is any marked diminution in their numbers ; for the lakes, 
ponds and streams are still well stocked, nor does the fishing to 
which they are subjected each year by sportsmen and tourists, 
seem to very much decrease the numbers of the finny tribes which 
they contain. 

No wonder, when one considers the manifold attractions of 
pure air, pure water, manly out-of-door exercise, exhilarating 
sport and magnificent scenery, which this region affords to those 
who frequent it — no wonder, we say, that men should come to 
love it, and should haunt it summer after summer, without a desire 
to visit any other locality, with a firm conviction that this is the 
very spot of earth which gave to the Indian his idea of the 
" happy hunting grounds " to which the Great Spirit was to wel- 
come him after death ! There has, probably, been no time since 
white men settled the State of New York that this tract has not 
been resorted to by hunters ; but within the past few years not 
only sportsmen but mere idle tourists and delicate ladies have 
flocked to it in great numbers. Indeed some of the more enthu- 
siastic sportsmen profess to believe that the tract is being spoiled 
for their purposes ; that civilization is pressing too closely on the 
haunts of the game, and is, moreover, robbing the Adirondacks 
of that romance of seclusion which constitutes, for many, their 
chief charm. This fear we believe, however, to be an erroneous 
one, not having any sufficient foundation in fact. It is true that 
around the borders of the " North Woods" hotels have been 
erected, and small villages built up, where tourists find resting 
places, and where guides and outfits are furnished for excursions, 
more or less extensive, into the forest ; but the heart of the wil- 
derness still remains practically unpenetrated except by the com- 
paratively few enthusiasts who can be suited with nothing but 
the wildest and most secluded haunts, and who find only an added 
zest in the hardships encountered in reaching camp, and in living 
in it after it is reached. Nor is it probable that the center of the 
wilderness will ever be much different from what it now is. Very 
little of the land is available for agricultural purposes ; and the 
mining and lumbering operations — for securing the magnetic iron 
ore and the white-pine timber which abound there — which have 
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been undertaken, have been confined to what may be regarded as 
rather the borders of the wilderness proper. The proposition has 
been made to have the entire central portion of the tract, that 
part which we have called the " wilderness," set apart by the 
Legislature as a State park in which lumbering and mining opera- 
tions should be forbidden ; where the fish and game should be 
protected, and from which private residences should be excluded, 
except those required for the necessary guards and keepers. In 
short, it is proposed to keep the " North Woods" as nearly in 
their primitive condition as possible, and make this natural park 
bear much the same relation to the State of New York that the 
great Yellowstone Park does to the national domain. On many 
accounts it would be matter of rejoicing could this project be 
carried out. The land, as we have intimated, is not worth cutting 
up into farms ; indeed, we have it on the authority of a prominent 
agriculturist, recently deceased, and who was familiar with the 
resources of the region, that it could never be made to pay for the 
expense of tillage. There is, undoubtedly, a large amount of 
valuable timber on the mountain slopes ; but, apart from the fact 
that to bring it to market would be so expensive as to make the 
profitableness of the transaction somewhat problematical, it is 
becoming daily a matter of more certain demonstration that the 
cutting off of the timber along our principal water-sheds, and 
around the head-waters of our rivers, is having a most pernicious 
effect on our climate, as well as on our water supply and upon 
the crops throughout all the lowlands along our streams. It is a 
fact, now well established, that not only does the presence of 
dense forests cause more water to be precipitated upon the ground 
underneath them than falls upon cleared land, but that the water 
which does fall is kept by the foliage of the trees, and by the 
fallen leaves which carpet the ground, from running immediately 
off and causing destructive floods. On the contrary, it is allowed 
to soak slowly into the earth, and thus finds its way gradually to 
the springs and lakes and streams, permeating and moistening 
all the soil, and nourishing instead of destroying the " kindly 
fruits of the -earth." It is matter of notoriety that since the de- 
struction of our forests the streams have dwindled in size, in some 
cases practically disappearing ; destructive floods and equally dis- 
astrous droughts have become common instead of exceptional oc- 
currences, and the question of an adequate supply of water has 
become a serious one, not only in our cities, but throughout our 
rural districts as well. It is much to be hoped, therefore, that the 
great water-shed which feeds the noble Hudson, of which every 
American has reason to be proud, may be left undisturbed. 

This is, perhaps, a commonplace and commercial view to take 
of the subject, but there is not lacking another and more aesthetic 
side to it. Apart from the value of the wilderness as a health- 
giving resort for those who are confined for most of the year to 
sedentary pursuits, and to whom a summer vacation is a neces- 
sity — and no wise legislator would think this a trivial matter — 
apart from this there remains the consideration of the value of 
such a tract as looked at from an artistic stand-point. America 
has the proud distinction of possessing some of. the best painters 
of landscapes in the world ; and the reason is, undoubtedly, to be 
looked for, in great part, in the fact that we possess the finest 
natural scenery in the world. There are lacking to us the mag- 
nificent castles, the moss-grown ruins, the artificial landscapes of 
the older countries of Europe ; but nowhere else on the globe 
can one be brought into such immediate contact with Nature in 
her most primitive dress and in her grandest forms. In other 
lands the artist may find sources of inspiration in contemplating 
the works of the great geniuses who have gone before him, which 
are lacking to him here ; but in no other land can he drink so 
deeply from the wells of Nature's greatest achievements. That 
those advantages have been improved it needs only to look at the 
works of our leading artists to prove — it is not necessary that we 
should indulge in the seeming invidiousness of naming any of 
them. Year after year, however, the grandest features of the 
scenery in the vicinity of our great cities have been disappearing, 
and artists have been obliged to push farther and farther from 
civilization in search of the inspiration of which we have spoken, 
until even the savage Indian tribes of the Far West have become 
almost familiarized to the sight of the man with the color box 
and sketching-stool. The Adirondack region is one of the last 
strongholds of primitive nature left near us ; and, for the sake of 
all that is aesthetic among us, as well as for the sake of artists 



who can not take longer trips, let us hope this natural park may 
be left to us. 

We have spoken of the wild and rugged nature of the scenery 
in the wilderness — and, in the main, this is true enough; but 
wildness and grandeur are by no means its only characteristics. 
Within its penetralia may be found every variety of scenery ex- 
cept the pastoral element of cultivated farms, trim fences, and 
well-kept hedges. There are babbling brooks 'whirling gayly along 
over pebbly bottoms ; rushing torrents leaping and foaming down 
mountain sides, even as the "water comes down at Lodore ; " 
angry rapids tearing in mad haste around and over huge rocks, 
and lofty cataracts plunging perpendicularly into dark pools from 
which they send up columns of dense spray. Here may be seen, 
too, placid lakes whose bosoms are only disturbed by the trout 
rising to catch the summer fly ; by the waterfowl skimming along 
their surface ; or the loon, whose shrill cry, as he rises from 
some long dive, startles the deer in the adjacent forest. 

It is to one of these quieter scenes that Mr. J. S. Davis has 
introduced us in the admirable picture which we engrave in this 
number of The Aldine. The smooth water, which may be either 
a slow-moving stream, or a bend in one of the many chains of 
lakes scattered through the entire region ; the old birches in the 
foreground, from which the bark, loosened by time, is peeling like 
a cast-off garment, the trunks crossing one another and the 
branches intertwining, showing that no mortal hand has ever 
interfered with their natural growth ; the tangled forest, which 
shuts out the view in the distance, and the clear sky, of which we 
catch a glimpse through the tree tops — all these make up a pic- 
ture to delight the artist and the lover of nature ; while the flying 
waterfowl, whose cry is the only sound which breaks the profound 
silence, the group of deer on the opposite bank, evidently pausing 
to investigate the unwonted clamor, give to the scene life and 
animation, which are still farther heightened by the presence of 
the cautious hunter, who has paddled his light canoe among the 
lily-pads in the sheltered nook in the foreground, from which 
covert he will presently wake the echoes with the shot which is 
destined to bring down the antlered leader of the timid herd. 
Many a one among our readers, we fancy, would like to be in the 
hunter's place, and would consent to forego the contemplation of 
the beauties of the landscape until he had secured the venison. 
The picture is a valuable one, not only as giving a striking and 
truthful example of Adirondack scenery, but also as a specimen 
of what Mr. Davis — an American artist " to the tips of his nails" 
— can do in reproducing the beautiful landscapes of his country. 
To the lover of the picturesque, too, it will appeal at once by its 
intrinsic excellence without reference to the locality or the name 
of the artist ; and this, after all, is the best test of a good picture. 
The time chosen is evidently the early morning ; and so wholly 
has the spirit of that most perfect part of the day been preserved 
by the artist, one is transported, as it were, in looking'upon it, to 
the solemn aisles of the wilderness — Nature's great temple — and 
is irresistibly forced to think of the glories of the opening day and 
of the rising of that luminary which has been revered since time 
began, and is to-day worshiped by a large portion of the world's 
inhabitants. — Sidney Grey. 
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There is, probably, not a private gallery in this or any other 
country in which the paintings of the class styled genre do not 
far outnumber those of any other class. In such public galleries 
as those to be found in all the large cities of Europe, the case is 
undoubtedly different for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
those galleries are the results of many years of accumulation of 
pictures by rich and, many times, unscrupulous sovereigns and 
governments ; and, consequently, represent the taste not of one 
but of many men. In the next place, it is natural that the paint- 
ings ordered by a nation should be more or less historical, or 
should possess some historical interest on account of the artist, or 
of the circumstances under which they were painted or acquired. 
In this category must be included such portraits of distinguished 
men and women as usually find their way into public galleries. 
In private life, however, the case is entirely different. The num- 
ber of portraits and of historical pieces must necessarily be lim- 
ited, and the man who has the means to have in his house a 




MORNING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. — John S. Davis. 



